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Planning for. the futu re, of vocational education- 
should center around both* extemal*and internal perspectives. 
Planning for change^ should be ba serf on the iiplicatio&s of the, 
broadest societal issues as they evolve over the cosing years. 
Accordingly, vocational programs need- to be carefully reviewed to 
sake certain students are being prepared .to look beyond the entry • •* 
level and to understand how skills and experiences on one level aay 1 
later apply to another, level or occupation. The profession needs to 
organize programs, institutions, agencies, and individuals to respond 
to the changes as they occur. ft we accept proiecticna of ' the aga, 
sex, and racial composition of the work force, i£ pro.tfably means a 
transition to a new organization for the delivery of /vocational 
education, perhaps the profession needs one or lore of its aeabers to 
become vocational futurists— coVstantly ch all en gin g the planning of 
vocational education in -the context of aa j or social, economic, .and 
political change* Hore emphasis should be placed on* research and 
development toward retooling vocational education. The Department of 
Labor youth employment initiative may. be the' first of these ' 
challenges. (Twenty-one questions and answers -from the audience of 
research and development personnel are appended.) (HEK) * 
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THE NATIONAL CENTER MISSION STATEMENT- 

The NationalXenter for Research in Vocational Education's mission 
is to increase the ability' of diverse agencies, institutions, ,and organi- ' 
zations to solve educational problems relating to individual career 
planning, preparation, and progression. The National Center fulfills 
its mission by: 

t 

• Generating- knowledge through research 

. • Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating Individual program needs and outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and products' 4 

• Operating information systems and services ./ 

• Conducting leadership development and training programs 



PREFACE 



The Rational Center for Research in Vocational Education is indebted to Dr. Mary Ellis for 
her lecture entitled "Vocational Education: The Future is Now." 

■ ■ * 

Dr. Ellis conveys three basic points in planning for the future of vocational education. First, 
it should begin from 'a perspective outside, as well as inside, vocational education. Second, the ojily 
thing we oan safely plan for is change. Third, vocational educators must seek implications of the 
very broadest societal issues as they evolve over the corcu'ng years. • . ' . 

i * t 

' ■■ * . * 

/'Additionally, Dr. Ellis offers recommendations for the future as perceived through these 
three notions. * - - r 1 • 

\ , • ' v ' ' 

• »« » c ■ *" . » 

A graduate of OkJahoma State University, Dr. El)is received an Pd.D. in higher education, an 
MS. in business education-and technical education, and a B.S. in business educajion and administra- 
tion. • ^ Y 

■ • * 

i 

She has served in many'professional positions such as: Dif&tor, Technical Education 
..Research Centers, Washington' D.C.; Director, Field Services, American Vocational Association; 
and Regional Field Coordinator, Manpower Development and Training Program, Division of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, U.S. Office of "Education. 

• ' . i ' 

In addition, Dc. Ellis was chosen Vocational Educator of the Year by the Maryland Vocational 
Association in 1974; President of the American Vocatiojpl Association in 1974-75; and President 
of the American Technical Education Association in 197^-75. 



On behalf of the National Center, for Research in Vocational Education and the Ohio State 
University, "I take pleasure in presenting Dr. Maty Ellis and her lecture, "Vocational Education: 
The Future is Now." 



/ 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director, \ 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: THE FUTURE IS NOW 



Those who lived in the agricultural society could not have foreseen the changes that would be 
wrought during the industrial era- "Those of us who have grown up in the industriafera are in some- 
what the same position when it comes to projecting changes that the post-industrial era will bring. 
Even though we may think of ourselves as relatively sophisticated futurists, we must ^knowledge . 
that thefexistepce of "unknown unknowns" prevents us from looking very far down the road with* 
much certainty. . * • . % 

We have all heard and used the phrase "planning for the future." Planning for the future im- 
plies that something about-the future is known. It also implies that we know what we want to do 
with, or about, the future, if that weren't the ease, how could we plan for it? 

Ip fact we do not-indeed, cannot-know aH the future holds for usas individuals', families, or 
as a society. Will we be living in a Utopian environment in which our greatest concerns are the 
maximization of human potential and the allocation of our resources to enrich the quality of life? 
Or will we be struggling oh some lower level of the hierarchy of human needs, competing among 
ourselves as individuals, families, and nations, for resources for survival? The answer probably 
lies somewhere in between/ But where in between? All we can knpw is how we would like the 
future to look. All we can do is try to make it look the way we wdtild (ike. % - 

You are probably ready for me to stop spouting generalities about the future and start dis- 
cussing specifics about the future of vocational education. I ask ypu to indulge me a bit longer, 
for I am not quitdfready to put on my vocational education hat. In fact, one point I would like to 
mdke is that all too often, when we confront the question of the future of vocational education, 
we put on our vocational education hats too soon. All too often, we approach our analyse! dt the 
future of vocational education from within oi^r own ranks exclusively. Our perspective is on the 
inside looking out, rather than on the outside looking in at vocational educations This gives us a 
limited perspective on where we are, the direction in which we' are heading, and what we are head- 
ing into. 

As I have said, we cannot know what the future holds for us; vve can only know how we would 
like the future to look. But while we cannot know the future, there is 6ne thing we do know abqut 
the future. You have all heard this before— the only thing certain is change. And as we move into 
an era of 'knowledge economy" It Is quite likely that changes in our society will continue at an 
ever accelerated rate. The expansion of tephnological development in this country and around the 
globe will probably intensify the change process. . * . - V ^ 

Given that change is certain^, then planning for the future is planning for change. Giveh this, 

there is a tendency to ask : What will change? How will it change? How will I be affected? How will 
the next generation be affected? Attempts to* answer these questions are, at best speculation. 
There ar$ tqo many variables involved, too many "unknown unknowns." Consider the following: 

• Will the arms race continue? ,W ill it carry over into e space race in which we find it necessary 
to invest our resources in offensive and defensive satellites and other space vehicles? 



v. - » 

• Will we experience a "no-growth" society, characterized' by zero population growth and 

• zero economic growth? Will we make the transition to such a society without severe social 
and economic trauma? 

• Will our development of energy sources keep abreast of our need for energy? If it does not 
- will we adjust as a nation to life styles dictated by energy scarcity? 

• Will the family itwo or more persons to a household) continue to serve as the predominant 

• unit within our social structure? Will the family^assume more or less social responsibility 
in the face of broad societal changes? a • 

• Will our population shift away from the Northeast .Corridor" to the Sun Belt? Will our 
population continue to shift away from the cities to the surburban rings? If growth in 
certain regional and urban areas continues to decline, how will vital public services be 
financed? ' ' 

• Will national policies be established which enhance or impede the development of educa= 
tional programs to prepare our citizens to function effectively in the world of work, and 
in society in general? • ' 

*■ ' 

• Will programs such as those funded by the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) be institutionalized? * 

« 

These questions address changes that may affect our society within the next ten, twenty, 
or fifty years. They are offered here as rhetorical questions. No answers are solicited, for tfwe ' 
can be no certain answers. What there can be, and must be, however, is awareness and cohcera on 
the part of ail persons dedicated to the future viability of all our social institutions. I hope that ail 
vocational educators number themselves in this group. And Intrust that no vocational educator, 
would ask why rhetorical questions such as mine are being raised. I hope it is clear that the answers 
thift are finally given to these and thousands of other questions which pertain to the future of our 
society will contain within them the keys-to the future of vocational education^. 

Thus far, I have conveyed three basic points.' First, planning for the future of vocational • 
education should begin from a perspective outside, as well as inside, vocational educiation. Second, 
the only thing we can safely plan for is change. Third-, vocational educators must not fail to seek' ' 
out the implications of the very broadest societal issues as they evolve over the coming year. 

t > ' '. *.*•'' 

What cues can we take from these three points to help us decide how we should look at the 
future? When we pran'Trom within vocational education, we tend to assume that we are needed, 
that we have been doing an .important job, and that our task for the future is to figure out h'ow'to 
do the same or similar job better. This tendency, by the way, is not the exclusive domain of voca- 
tional education. We also tend to view the current legislation^ the "bottom line" in terms of 
direction for spending our money and our energy; we tend to" feel that if our planning is responsive . 
to the legislative mandates, everything Will turn out all right. 

What happens, if ^as pianners and -as futurists, we step outside vocational education? What rf 
we are not predisposed to the design of vocational education as it exists today? What \i we objec- 
tively examine the flow of students thrpugh'the education system ahd out into the worid-not iust 
of work, But of life? What if we examine the need for vocational skills for all segments of the popu- 
lation, including those persons who have been out of school for many years, and those for whom 



the structured school experience did not work? Whaf if we observe that school enrollments We • 
declining, and that the average age of our popuiation is moving ypwa>d?' What if we observe that - . 
the graduates of our public education system are ex^riericing/- or facing the .likelihood, of under- 
employment the crunch that occurs when most jobjs available to worker? are belqw their level of 
job preparation? What if we observe that the'riumbejr of women %variting and needing work*ls rapid- 
ly increasing, but that women are generally relegated to relatively few low-paying occupational 
fields in the jabor force? Wh&t if we find, studies that suggest that* vocational education dops hot 
have much of an effec^&tvthe career development <pf students over the long run? 



What then? 



As planners not predisposed to ^ihe current design of vocational education programs and 
delivery systems is it likely that we would recommend that vocational education in its present 
form be continued or expanded? Would we ^iew vocational education as the primary vehicle for 
, vocational preparation for all of our citizens, or would we vievy. it as something more limited in 
scope and in potential? Would we .feel that other vehicles for vocational preparation were needed 
outside the traditional Education system? Would ft make sense to give^employers and 'unions more 
responsibility and more support for vocational preparation?. Would we feefthat the vocational edu- 
cation legislation governing the programs allowed administrators and. teachers to do. everything they 
could to effectively prepare all citizens for their chb sen fields? Would we^feel that the legislation * 
was adequate on the short- term a#d on the long-term as well? , „„ 0 : / 



What wiuljd we think? 



Y 



If we were to step outside vocational educati 



>n, examine it in the context of a total 1 national 



system of education and v/vork, and raise questions such as these/ 1 don't khow what we would 

think. But J do know that, when we stepped back into vocational education/when we put our 

vocational educator hats back on, we. would prob^blyiiave a different slant 0^1 the planning that 

is needed for vocational education. WS would probably not feel as comfortable in planning simply 

for new variations on some of our same old themes. We would probab!\Miot feel as comfortable, 

if we ever did, with the rigidity of the system within which we now operate, . * . 
* 

Let us move low from the notion of changing our planning to^the notion of planning for 
change, our second major point of discussion. Knowing that societal changes are likely, and not 
knowing the '"what) where, when, how, or why" of those changes, what can we do today? "Difcp 
backhand punt" is not an acceptable answer. One acceptable answer, I think, is {hat we plan now 
to educate for change. Consistent with our mission, this means that we plan now to educate for 
vocationa^change. 4 

Let's look at our mandate. Jn essence, we are in the public service to provide all persons access 
to high quality vocational education which is both responsiv^and responsible: responsive in term's 
of the needs, interests, and abilities of those seeking vobational education; and responsible in terms 
of the needs and the opportunities that exist in our economy. We-are, or should be, constantly 
striving to balance responsiveness afid responsibility ~for each individual vocational student-that is, 
to balance whA the studantwants to do and what ha/she is able to do against the apparent realities 

of the labor market . / ' . 

"*i * 

Most vocational educators and most vocational education programs are pretty well equipped 
<o realize this basic mandate today. Granted, there is always room for improvement. 
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*U tn S. I £ 1 PPenS wh ^ n i th l e WW °t chan 9e is introduced? What happens when the mandate 

ITr^t 5 r n Tl' n ° f the Chan9ins * eeds < ioterests < and of students, and respon- ! 

sible in terms of the changing needs and opportunities in the labor market? What happens iThmV 
k we continue to do some things that we have always done in vocational education but we make ' 
a concerted effort w.thin our field to do these things much Better than we have in the past. We 
have sought, for example, notonly to teach entry.level skills but to prepare students for vocational 

th f ; <;*^s beyond th * entrY ,6VaWbb 0r:the entr V ^ep on their career ladS? We • 
have understood that this was what set vocational education apart from dther types of short term ' 
tr.ain.ng programs. At this time/ we must ensure that this is more than just rhetoric' At this time 
we must take a careful look at the design of our programs, to ensure that they are capable o pre- 
paring our students to look beyond the entry level and to understand how skills and experience . 
at one level and m one occupation may later be 'applied at another level and in another occupation 
We must ensure that our students have a good picture of the cluster of occupations they will be 
entering, and that they understand Why it is important for them to have this picture. We must en- 
sure that our students enter their chosen vocations with an awareness that what looks good todVy 
may not necessarily look good tomorrow-or may not even exist tomorrow. We must ensure that 
our students know |hat our economy is likely to change, and that they are likely to changa 

. Let's look at another example, 

thp f^rT Vl W ? V 5 S l U9ht ? Rr ^ nt vocational education programs whichXaccurately reflect 
the tabor market. Indeed, we have been required by legislation to do this. We have sought to pre- 
pare students for jobs that existed at the time, and jobs that were likely to exist over the years 
Again, I m optimistic, and I like to think that we have done a pretty good Jbb of this given the ' ' 
hmifttions of labor market data and the state-of-the-art of our projection capability. Most of us - 

'tT t ° n i° 6r P n e ° ple ? dat3 ' < 3nd h3Ve wreStTed with '* or massa 9 ed jt to Set- it to tell us what 
we wanted to know. Over.the y^ears we have pushed for more and better data, and we are now 
seeing new and improved management information systems. , , <- 

inn J t H ^ ^9 responsible in the eyes of the employment community involves our prepar- 
ng students for the jobs that must be filled now and in the foreseeable future: Realizing our re P 
$pons*.i.tyto both our students and their employers requires that we continue taiSuin-alTaSptish 
hard-for the best possible labor ma/ket information that can be developed. If ^anticipate th 
changes in the economy and the labor market are going to be occurring with gXter frequency 
• hen we should be-w.lling to invest some of our funds irrihe improvemeot of£ur ability to moVi. 
the changes and plan accordingly. We should also be willing to invest some of Our time in effoVts 
to convince other agencies and organizations that they, too, should improve their ability to Aon 
tor the economy and the labor market. 

But this is not enough. , " • „ . 

Earlier, I went to great length to convey the notion that we simply cannot lobk very far into 
the future with much certainty. I return to this now as a rernjnder that, while we must surely pay ? 
very c ose attention to the present-day indicators of changes that may affect the vocational prepara- 
tion of our students, we cannot rely on this as our sole mean,s of planning to meet.our future 
responsibilities to the employment community, and ultimately, to the society. I believe that meet- 
ing these responsibilities will Involve two things. - eve max meet 

The first we have already addressed: educating for vocational change.- If we do everythina we 
can to heJp our students develop flexibility, adaptability, and mobility, we will be helping fhem 
to be sune. But we will also be helping their employers by providing a work force that may be '* 



itor 

oni- 



\ 

\ 



acceptant of changes in jobs^and organizations when they do occur, and able to function effectively 
in the new jobs and organizations with relatively little reorientation or retraining. By educating for 
vocational change," we can minim ize the costs, both human and financial, that are generally associ- 
ated with charge. ' . Js 

The second thing we can do is organize for vocational change. This means that, in anticipation 
of more frequ'ent change* in the economy and the labor, market we can plan now to organize our 

^programs, institutions, and agencies- indeed, to organize ourselves— to respond to the changes that 
wi!f occur. Again, we cannot. know what vocational fieldis will be affected, or how they will 
affected, but we can put a few present-day indicators together ta get a general" direction forcrrahge 

. affecting vocatipr^'l education. < 

If we are willing to assume that population growth will continue to slow, that the average age 
of our population will^continue to rise /that a broadercross-section of our population (including 
more yvomen and minorities) wifl be present in the labor force, that people will live longer and work 

. longer, and that the structure and content of occupations in our ecortomy will change more fre- 
quently in the years to come, then -we can begin now to plan to make the transition *to a new or- ; 
ganization for the delivery of vocational education. If we accept these projections of the future, 

• we can begin now to plan for a systemof vocational education in, which service to adults piays 
a much larger role, and service to younger students may -play a somewhat smaller role (in terms 
©f numbers of students to be served, not* importance of service). ' ^ 

, % 

Regard les& of how the yOuth-^dult proportions finally break down for vocational education, 

we can begin now to plan for a vocational education delivery system that is less centralized than ft 
is today, and less Attached to traditional school buildings andhours, and yes, even teachers. As 
the numbers of adultWorkers needing retraining and upgrading increase in size„ the desire of. em- • 
ployers to seek on-site vocational training, and to arrange for the necessary facilities and equip- 
ment, jnay increase as well: As-greater numbers of jobs change in structure and content, the voca- 
tional teacher may spend as much time analyzing the-changes and translating them into curricula 1 ■ 
as she f or he spends in'actual instruction or laboratory Qr shop-work. We may evolve a vocational 
instructor/analyst, a vocational educator who provides guidance to business and industry leaders , 
and workers as well, a vocational educator who merges education and work on a day-to-day basis, 

f 

Before I drift too far into speculation about the futufe organization of vocational education, 
let's return to the point. Educating our students for change and, organizing ourselves for change 
seems tp me to be appropriate and necessary at this tirpe. Both education for change &nd organiza- 
tion for change are processes, not events, and'as such should be an integral part of vocational 
education. After all, when does future changq^begin to take placid (We have a football coach in 
Washington who constantly reminds us that "the future is now." Even though we lose too many 
football games in Washington, I think he's right about the future.) ■ 

Let us move now to the third major point of my presentation: Vocational educators must- not 
fail to seek but the implicatipns of the very broadest societal issues as they evolve over the coming 
years. I have offered examples of the kinds of changes that the future may— I repeat, may-hold for 
aU of us. The poiat is that, even though we cannot know what is going to happen or how it is going 
to affect vocational education, we must always be on watch. And since we do not know exact{y 
what we are watching for, I would like to suggest that we must watch for everything, and that we 
pose the same question for every major development and every projection that is made: How does 
this affect vocational education? - 
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* ^ , . am J u,,v aware that most of " s , suffer horn information overload. Even in our own fields of 

'SSffc T I" ? 6X ? OSed ° n 3 dailV b3SiS t0 m0re lnf£ >rmation than we ha* time to revSw ' 
much less absorb. For th.s reason, there is a tendency to screen everything we see- and hear in . 
terms of our immediate professional needs and intents. Rather than expanding ogr^ope o 
knowledge and .merest, the deluge of. information forces us to.be more selective in what we choose 

I 5 " 6 " IV" 6 f3Ct l h2t m0St ° f ° ur i0bS have ex Panded artd thus consume mo* of ?* 
t.me certainly contributes to the tendency to narrow our range of topical interests. 

• make^imTtnS " 9 t0d3V * thW T "? USt somehow re ^rse this situation; we must somehow 
* mpnrV^ 2 1 « ♦ ouyoyerage of the social, economic, technical, and political develop- ' 

ments on th.s planet; we musf condition ourselvesto approach all of these developments with' our 
question in mind: How does this affect Vocational education? 

„ Here ' S . a S ^ Pl f example -° ne that «ne up in a recent conversation-of how vocational edu- 4 
cation can play a role m resolving an emerging social issue. Over the past several years we have 

7ZnZ^Z Q L P l *h e f° n °T izati0ns and agencies P ral ^erate inresponse to our collective recog- 
nition of the fact that, very often, our products and services are not^verything they could be and 

2 ° H n °L What thGY P r P ° n t0 be - We have reacfTed 3 P° int at ''cav atempto notanger 
seems to be adequate and we are wanting to shift more of the burden of delivering what is prom ' 

S?iK£? makin9 , the Pr ° mkeS - The exist6nce of consumer Potion or n zatTons - 

is a reflection of our d.strust of our purveyors of goods and services. ♦ a-nuaxions 

in rod! 3 " 6 ?" '"Vocational education recognized that we have a potentially significant role to play 
n restoring conf.cfence in the goods and services mailable to consumers in this country? Have we 

ItZl St6P ^° ^ ° Ur StUd6ntS t0 th ^> ct that - as Producers and sellers of «£d7 

ahd services, they have the capability and the responsibility to minimize Consumer probierrTand 
ultimately improve the quality of life for all consumers-they affect? Have we couched our^fei 

5?S t,0 t n h Pr ° 9 ? m ? m i heS " SOcietal terms? ,f we haven ^ 1 think we have missed an ^ 2 ' 
do something of value for our students,.somethmg of value for ourselves, as vocational educato^ 
and something of value for our society. ^mwhii eoucaiors. 

The emergent of consumer protection is but one example of a development carrvinq impli- 
cations for" the future of vocational education. Wnen one contemplates such issues asWcon 

t^ Pt,0 f?', ener ^ COnSUmpti0 'v' impact of te ^ nol °9Y on health, manufacturing, and communica- 
tion, inflation, flexitime and leisure time, it/is not difficult to envision ways in which future 
vocational education may be shaped by developments Occurring in these areas. 

I assume that most of you are aware that Mel Barlow serves as the American Vocational 
Association historian.. It is good that our past is being documented, arid as is expected of all good 
students, I think we should read our history and learn from it. My question is this: If it is desirable 
to have a vocational education historian, is it not desirable to have a vocational education futurist - 

as well? Perhaps we don t need a futurist in the strict sense, but we do need someone or some- ' 
ones, to constantly challenge us to plan vocational education in the context of major social 
economic, political, and technological change. f) . 

In conclusion let me enumerate a tew thoughts for consideration. In a speech t read recently 
the Chairperson of the Board of General Motors Company explained that GM would spend $15 
billion over a s.x-year period to retool the production of care that are more efficient and more * 
responsive to customers' wants. The notion that a significant percentage of income must be spent 
WhwSt Vk de y e, °P me ^ for P^ing ^tter products is well accepted in private industh/ 
Why hasn t th.s not.on earned over to the "people programs- in the public sector, and why hasn't 
it earned over to vocational education in particular? ■ \ V ■ • 



/ 
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Last year, over $5 billion (federal, state, and local dollars) were invested in federally assisted 
vocational education programs for over 1 7.5 million students. Yet, the amount of funds we spend 
for research and development for retooling for better materials and programs is minute in compari- 
. son to this total investment. I am pleased that the Congress had the wisdom to retain provisions for 
research in the new vocational education legislation. And I have high hopes for the new National 
Center, if it is funded adequately and given enough flexibility in development of research programs, 
to do what is needed, when it is needed, and for'as long as is needed. I see this as a first step in 
recognizing that what we- need in vocational education is programmatic research and not project re- 
search. And along with programmatic research, J hope that the Congress and the Administration 
will at some point recognize the absolute necessity of funding efforts for dissemination and utiliza- 
tion ofr research findings. ' ; 

A couple of years ago, Ellis Associates was called upon to produce "A Report to the Nation on 
Vocational Education," a summarization of progress in vocational education over a four-year 
period. The difficulty we encountered in preparing this report was one I suspect many of you have 
had over the years: the absence of qualitative data on the performance of our programs. For what- 
ever reasons, it has taken so much of our effort to come up with quantitative 'data that we simply 
haven't gotten around fo developing the qualitative data that we need to tell us what is truly being 
accomplished for our students, our economy, and our society. We have been bemoaning our in- 
ability to portray the qualitative aspect of vocational education for some time, and I am now won- 
dering wTTether, vocational education, or any institution or program, will have.much of a future at 
alhf we talk only in terms of numbers served. 

ImpUcit rh what I have discussed today is the notion that vocational educators, to plan effec- • 
ttvely, must understand the totality of the education/training/work environment in which voca- 
tional education exists. In light of the new Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 
1977, it is abundantly clear that, in terms of our needing' to understand the totality of our environ- 
ment, the future is definitely now. As you know, the history of vocational education's relationship 
with DOL's employment and training programs is not unscarred. But this does not suggest that it 
has not been unrewarding. Both vocational educators and employment ^nd training personnel 
have developed a better understanding of one another's strengths and weaknesses* over the p&t 
several years. This new DOL youth employment initiative should be looked upon as a "whc/le 
new ball game" for vocational education, -an opportunity to demonstrate a combination of flexi- 
bility and effectiveness that we like to believe we possess. , « 

Finally, it is appropriate to note that many of the organizational problems tha't vocational 
education and employment and training pfograms have faced over the years, and many of the un- 
employment and underemployment problems fhat-underly the very existence of these programs, 
could probably be resolved within" the context of a comprehensive and enlightened education/ 
training/work policy in these United 'States. Unemployment problems and the broader social' prob- - 
Jems which attend them are real and are serious to be sure, and no orie questions the need for an ' 
effective response to. these problems. Birrwhat has evolved over the years, I'm afraid, is a patch 
work of programs and regulations, not a cohesive, consistent attack on problems.. 
» ' ■ 
I hope that our efforts to work with the employmentand training programs are beneficial 
to the millions of youth and aduits who need employment experience. But beyond this, I hope 
that our new liaisons with the employment and training community will provide us an opportunity 
to work together, and push together, for the national education/training/wbrk policy that this 
country needs so-badly. / 



..■ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ' 

• ' . • '. ; ' ", . ( .■ ■ , ■ . ■ . 

Question: /Jssuming we have good leaders, can we expect to come "up with a centra^ 
philosophy across all states? . 

I believe it is possible to identify those fundamental areas in which we can all afiree and subscribe 
to. We simply have* not taken the time to do so. My real concern now is that we have too much 
fragmentation with the field of vocational education, this is due, in large part, because our 
philosophical basis is e^olving-thus, we need.a reexamination of our philosophical basis to assure 
that decisions we rnake are based on a sound philosophical base. I wholeheartedly support vigorous 
and energetic^debates among ourselves and with others outside the field given the premise that the 
debates lead to logical and helpful conclusions with respect to basic issues confronting vocational 
education. There are many areas in which we need serious examination and review, and it's time we 
got oh with the business of addressing* some of thtase issues now. 

■a 

Question: Some vocational educators are saying we can't subscribe to the new youth bill and 
to CETA because they advocate pure skill training and not vocational education. 
Can you comment? 

We must be responsive fo the youth bill and to the CETA legislation or we will be out of the ball 
game. As you know, thedrive by the Department of Labor is to get people off the welfare rolls 
and* into some kind of pTTvate or publicly supported work or training. Little emphasis has been 
placed on training CETA participants,' and the existing training tends to be on a short-term basis. 
Of course we need to differentiate between what we are working toward in terms of broader goals 
in vocational education as opposed to short-term skill training provided under the provisions of 
the CETA legislation. This does not mean that we do hot have a major contribution to make to the 
goals of the youth bill or the CETA program;. it simply means that vocational educators need to 
clearly specify the kinds of services and programs offered and how these may fit into the entire 
employment andtraining effort in this country. We need to determine what our role is in the con- 
text of the total employment and training-push and to make it known to elected and appointed " 
officials at all levels. ' 

■ ,. # 

* .. 
Question: Didn't USOEfnot vocational educators-turn down Manpower? 

We have an interesting situation in Washington. In the last twenty-two years, we have had almost 
as many Commissioners of Education. One year we have a Commissioner who comes from higher 

education and the next year a Commissioner whc^comes from secondary educattoh-at least on 

the surface that's the way it appears. One of the serious problems wtth the high turnover in'the^ \ 
Commissioner's positiorr is that little time is afforded to "get up to speed" on issues and problems 
dealing vyith employment and training, including problems confronting vocftional education. No, 
the USOE didn't turn down man power-the agency simply didn't lobby vigorously for the program 
as did its counterparts in the Department of Labor. - 
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Question: What are the most damaging "fights" among vocational educators? ? 

Let me give you one example' in which we may have won the battle but lost the war. In develop- " 
ment of the recent legislation, serious differences surfaced concerning questions in the home * • 
-economics aiea. Those-questiqns should rjave- been resolved before the home economists spoke to 

.the. issues with members of Congress and congressional staff. They were not. Differences were ajred 
before consequences were thdugbt through. As a result, we came close to losing the home economics- 
provision in the amendments of 1976. The initial battle was won, buuhere.are serious rumors that 
the administration may not request funds for home economics under the provisions of the 1976 
amendments; or, if funds are requested, they will be at a reduced level. " '■ ' ■ 

' V ' - • .' ■ , •.. '. . * .. 

-Withtrr the/profession itself, we^cfto represent f ieIds;of services as opposed to represent! nq 
vocational education across th*p^#fce have a built-in dichotomy in terms of looking at the 
whole of vocational education a*^ 

* V ■ . ; • .': 

■ Question: , . What kindrpf irT^tv^lf^^rked .drop in enrollment that is projected at the 
secondary. Ieyel-.haye; 6tr*ipq$i»onal 'education? Why'didn't the current bill' fill the 
,« • needs ott^-bli^'^^iim^. . '■■ : ' v v • 

As long as vocational prQgrtm<^e%gi*vintefests and needs of students, respond to the needs of , 
employers, relate school toihe i real world of work,*and are supported by the public in general I 
don t see a marked drop in the 1 projected Enrollment of vocational education at the secondary' 
level. When the programs do nbt meet^eW^^tations, do#q| prepare students for employment ' 
ortlo not provide the kinds of^beo^ related- skUls, and knowledge so necessary to function in 
this complex society, i suspect they; wiil decline. , 

As'to the 1976 amendments addressing; the/heeds of the older Americans, there simply was not a 
group lobbying to accommodate the heeds M older citizens. As our average age in this country 
continues to climb, ! suspect we will have persons addregng tlie heeds of older adults. 

Question: Vocational education traditionally had the definiftn of providing skill training 
* ' . for i° bs that exist. Qver theSbast fifty yeaVs, it seeWs'to have moved away from that 

. and<now is dealing with sociaMssues; etc!' Will it eve? move back to the philosophy 
of providing skill training fo^Bbs that fiXist as opposed to the philosophy of pro- • 
viding something for everybody, induing curing social ills? 

. . ■ \ .<■' - ' • « ... . •- ' 

You raise an interesting question. The Congress has beep consistent ^including in vocational edu- 
cation legislation the provision that.programs should be differed to all those persons in all communi- 
ties who need and could profit from such programs that are realistic in light of actual or anticipated 
gainful opportunities. In my opinion, the Congress has clearly viewed vocational education as a 
.socjal program over the lasUifteen years. As long as public funds are used to support the program • 
I think there is little doubt that the Congress will continue to view vocational education, at least 
m part as a social program. Certainly the Congress amfthe general public has a right to expect that 
vocational programs will provide the theory, skills, an^t related knowledges for graduates to effec- 
tively function on the job. I don't see the two-providing skills and related knowledges ' and dealinq 
with social issues-as mutually exclusive. In the final analysis, we Have to determine me role of 
vocational education in the context of the nation's social, economic, and political order 



.Question: What might be the' optimal interface between vocational education and Garser 
education? . 

* 

The concept of career education, while it means different things to different people, is certainly 
supportive. of both vocational education and general academic .education. I see the career education 
( concept as a viable one in that it acquaints young persons wUh the real world of work, and thus "■ 
integrates what happens in the real world with what is learTfed in schools; I see vocational educators 
and career educators working hand-in-glove for the bejterment of our educational programs and . ■ 
finally in providing realistic and useful^earning experiences to young people 

. ' . '> * %- ■■ ■ .» 

■ . * . " '' ' x 

Question: ' In terms>of the parameters of vocational education, and with constraints of cate- 
gorical aid, where are the boundaries? Should we go to noncategorlcal aid? Should 
„ we put them together? 

i ' t 

As long as the Congress continues to support vocational education, I seriously doubt we will ever 
move solely to honcategorical aid. Take the problems of the handicapped and disadvantaged! As 
long as those problems exist I believe the Congress will continue to make special legislative provi- 
sions to assjst such persons. In addition, the Congress can effectively set priorities using the cate- 
gorical funding technique. My real concern is that federa ( legislation be written broadly enough to 
provide the states enough flexibility to respond to national issues and problems which surface within 
changing economic and social conditions. In the strictest sense, if the Congress ever decides to 
move away from noncategorical support for vocational education, it would pretty much result in 
general revenue sharing-otherwise, putting the money on the stump and running. I frankly doubt 
that will happen. - 

* * * ■ ' 

Question: ' * Margaret Mead is alleged to have said that education has been' committed to train- 
ing people for jobs that don't exist. How do you feel about this? 

Few of us were born with "silver spoons in our mouths.." Thus, most of us will have to work the 
better part of our adult lives. To this end, people should be prepared to take their useful place in 
society based upon their vocational choice. I personally believe that there is a need to maintain a 
balance between those needs driven off labor force requirements and those driven by one's need 
or right to study any area of interest. 

Question: What impact will the "back to basics" theory have for both career and vocational 
education? 

I should think that would help us. In American education, we tend to go to one extreme or another 
before we reach any kind of middle ground, f think the ."back to basics" movement should help 
us in the sense that our students would be better able to express themselves, be better able to 
compute various types of mathematical problems, and 'hopefully would be better able to accommo- 
date theoretical concepts.. ■ ■ • ' 



Question: You mentioned the need to examine philosophies, policies, and programs. Isn't that - 
a giant, almost impossible task? How do we make this*fiappen? 



There is no question that examination of philosophy, polictes, and programs is an enormoys task. 
However. such tasks are necessary if we are to re-examine and reaffirm our mission in the context 
of a changing world of work. f;irst, we need, an in-depth examination of the philosophy of voca- 
tional education to assure that we are on sound footing in making decisions with tespect to the 
overall program. Second, we need to examine policies to determine which policies enhance or im- 
pede the development of viable vocational programs. Third, we need, to examine programs to assure 
tnat the right programs are being offered, that they do meet the needs of students as well as busi- ' 
ness and industry, and that the. most current theories and techniques are being^aught in* any given f 
program. To attack these issues andprablems in a cohesive fashion will take ail of us working to- 
gether in a« concerted effort regardless of our particular responsibilities. 

■ . • . «.'.••. . • '. ' • 

Question: Wouid you comment on program evaluation? 

I arrvpleased with the emphasis on program evaluation. As you know, a couple of years ago when 
we were writing the Report to the Nation on Vocational Education, one of our real problems was 
that we were working with' aggregate numbers'of people and of dollars. We have gross quantitative 
-data but very little qualitative data that tell what happens as a result of our program. We have been 
given repeated mandates in terms of program evaluation to see where we are, and how we can im- 
prove our program. I don't view this as a threat. Many people do. I think we ought to be willing to 
work at how we can improve our programs, how we can modify, how we can adjust programs, and 
if we need to-terminate a program in vocational education. The prospects are exciting, and we have 
to look at a host of factors that heretofore we have ignored. . 

Question: -' l.n the accountability area, a point of comparison is the high unemployment rate: 
Should we restructure the rate? What can vocational education do? l sometimes 
don't see anything so wrong with a 7. percent unemployment rate. 

I guess I wouIdnH see anything wrong with the high percentage of unemployment if I wasn't one 
in that percentage. But with 7 million people unemployed, it is a severe drain on the economy : 
one way or another. Sdme people argue we no longer have a work etKic, but I think we do in a 
• sense that we continue to identify with our work. In terms of vocational education assisting in the 
war against unemployment, we certainly have a contribution to make, I am hot suggesting that * 
vocational education take on all the social concerns and issues'in the country. But neither am I 
suggesting we ignore possibilities to make a contribution to reduce unemployment. I am sure that * 
we can get involved in certificate programs more than we now do. I am not so sure that anything 
is sacred about closing our school doors at 4 p.m. or not running around the clock. We did very 
successfully during Work War II. In terms of women entering the labor force, they are working 
because of economic need'. Over half of the labor force will soon be composed of women. That 
suggests to me, in context of the kinds of programs we design, that we ought to b$ sensitive in 
terms of preparing women to function in other than traditional women's programs. 

Question: I'd like to talk about money priorities. What if students don't get trained at the 

secondary level? Do we want to go overboard and move the money out of secondary 
to postsecondary and then not contribute to the development of job training at the 
secondary level? 

I am not proposing that. The states need flexibility to identify what needs to be done in terms of 
age groups, in terms of programs, and then go to work. My concern about the current legislation is 
that it is very prescriptive and leaves too little flexibility in terms of basic program needs and 
requirements.- V 



Question: How do you 'view the future formation of the department of education and solidifi- 
cation in the hierarchy of USOE? • ' . *. 

< ■■*-'■« « .• 

I, along with countless other people 1 am sure, have been called to the Executive Office of the 

• White House and been asked for views on the possible formulation of a department of education,, 
a department of training, or a department of human resources development, i think there are pros 
and cons to be considered. For example, I am sure you are aware that for the last ten to fifteen 
years, members of Congress-have introduced a bill to create a department of education* every-year 
and nothing much happened. One of the positive things people would argue is that if we were 
pulled away from welfare and heafih,^at least we could be on our own and could fight for our own 
programs. And education would have a spokesperson in the cabinet. '• " 

On the other hand, if you are on your' own, you have to be able to defend what you are doing why 
you're doing it, and how well you are doing it. That is another proposition. A task force currently 
is looking at whether or not a new department should be created. It has some serious problems. 
it has to look at programmatic concerns, i.e., the difference in programs within the agency. 

• It has to look at.phiiosophical concerns, i.e., the differences of philosophy which prevail, most 
particularly in HEW and in the Department of Labor. It has to look at political concerns'as they 
relate to different committees which preside over-different agencies. It has to4ook at practical com 
cerns based on how realistic it is to assume or to adopt a department of education. Then we have 
the* proposition in which, if the department of education is created, does it and should it have 
responsibility for training functions? Should there be a department of education and training or 
should there be a department of human resources development under which education and training 
is subsumed. There are many unknowns. There is a great deal of turfmanship that has to be taken 
care of in the development of new departments. 

■ •.' * 

Question: Do you foresee a day when state planning in vocational educatibh per USOE require- 
ments becomes mone than the habitual compliance activity? - 

I am convinced that in. the 1 976 Act, Congress intended that state planning be more than a ritual 
of compliance. I doji't know if it can ever be that if administered with the current mode of thought. 
The Congress has'a right to establish priorities which should be addressed. But beyond that I 
believe the states ought to have enough flexibility to design and implement program planning 
they need. I have contended fof many, many years that to administer vocational education pro- 
grams, a state director should only be required to submit a letter of intent that he/she intends to 
administer the money in keeping with the intent of the law. Apart from that,-the states should 
design their own plan in keeping with the national priorities established by Congress. Then you 
might get a viable kind of planning. We have moved, into an era to these United States in which the 
courts have pretty much intervened in terms of education. The courts are establishing educational 
policy so I can understand the compliance.orientation. I don't appreciate it, but I can understand - 
it. ■ " "•• ." 

Question: Are you saying that, even with new legislation, you don't expect state planning to 
, improve that much? . _ 

. ... . ' j ; • "' " ^ 

No, I expect planning to improve but in terms of five-year plans that had to be submitted, states 
must comply with so many provisions that the plans have become a compliance document as 
opposed to a planning document. In our state, for example, we have the official five-year plan 
which was submitted to USOE. In addfnjpn, we have a popular version of the piannlng document 
which we use-it is an unofficial document but one which people can read and make some use of. 



Question: . Where do we stand on the trend for the judiciary of this country to administer 
1 * - • vocational education? - 

fam afraid we are going to find ourselves in the'position where the courts make unsound a'nd un- 
warranted decisions for education versus people who are responsible for program administration. 
I am concerned about intent of legislation; the courts are concerned about the letter of the-Jaw. " 
Have any of you ever had the fun of developing regulations for a federal law? If opt, y6u just 
• simply have not lived! The 1963 Vocational Education Act was enacted while I was employed by 
the federal government. In drafting regulations, we worked with eleven different attorneys over a 
period of eleven months. Those eleven attorn^ysrlooked atthe law strictly from a legalistic aspect. 
Program personnel were looking from a~programmatic aspect It was an almost "ne'er the twain 
shall me,et" proposition. About the time we would feet one attorney to tr\e point he understood 
what we were talking about with' respect to programmatic issues he would be reassigned and we 
would inherit another -attorney. ' ' ; . , 

Question: With the new president of AVA, do you see things happening that will be beneficial 
to the field? 

* •? ••. ■ 

I hope so. I am sure you are aware that we have a new executive director of the AVA, Dr. Gene 
Bottoms. We\have a new president, who is Dr. Gordon Swanson at the University of Minnesota. 
Both are dedicated, able people, as is the new AVA board. They are beginning to look at some 
broad and nagging issues. We have one problem with AVA in that the board has historically met 
only three times a year. To accommodate the kinds of issues emerging today and tq conduct an 
in-depth examination of what kinds of positions the profession itself should adopt will no*doubt 
require additional time. . • 

Question: You mentioned restructuring of the board and raising dues in AVA. How can we 
promote membership? Are there other things we can do to revitalize the organiza- 
tion? 

f / * • ■ 

One of the things the, members can do is to stay in tune with Jhe issues so that when something 
comes up thaj is a concern to you professionally as a state, as a group, or as ah individual, you can , 
let your, state association" know. You can let the national ^sociation know. Secondly, volunteer 
to serve on committees. We have a situation in AVA where we have lots of committees but we don't 
have a great deal of finances to bring them to Washington when they are heeded. This problem 
must be dealt with also. Figure out how to invest your time looking at different issues. 

We've grown up in the .last ten years in an era of instant gratification. Members want immediate 
feedback when theyWe investing in a professional organization.There may not be immediate 
feedback in terms of what the professional *rganization does for you. Services of the professional 
organization might not be identifiable at all. So we must have other ways to promote membership. 
For example, if you are a teacher educator," one of the things you do is spend some time'talking 
about the role of professional associations and give students an opportunity to join the AVA. 
Secondly, you can identify people who have poteri|iai and are willing to work and encourage them 
to serve on local, state, and national committees. Third] y, you could have- an issues forum, if you 
want to call it that, in which you get together on a periodic basis and discuss major issues. 
Fourthly, you can begin to talk about the magnitude of what is before us and how we have to begin 
to invest not only our time but our resources in working with our associations.- 

\ ■ • ' 
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Questibn: How serious is the- pressure to make AVA more responsive to the personal welfare 
needs of teachers? If this is done, will we lose others, like administrators and 
educators? 

There is a committee on personal welfare. There are people that are pushing and saying that AVA 
ought to be lo'oking at-personal welfare kinds of problems as opposed to professional kinds of 
problems. I don't know how serious it is going to be nor do I know how the board will look at it 
It may be a prelude to collective bargaining, and I am not sure we are ready for that. I am not sure 
we want it " •. : ' 

The AVA is an interesting organization. It is the teachers who support the organization in terms 
qf numbers now, but in terms of activity, in terms of the real work in committees, it is the 
administrators. , 
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